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MEMOIRS OF JACOB RITTER. 
(Continued from page 466.) 


About the year 1827, Jacob Ritter, in com- 
pany with Hugh Foulke, was engaged in a reli- 
gious visit to the families of Friends, and others 
who had formerly been members of our Society, 
residing between Gwynedd and Richland. While 
engaged in this service, he used great plainness 
of expression which was kindly received. 

In one of these families, a young man mani- 
fested great uneasiness. (He indulged himself 
in biting a stick, and spitting and twisting vari- 
ous ways.) Jacob appeared not to notice the 
circumstance, but was careful to keep to the 
pointings of truth in his labors. Next morning, 
however, on rising early, as was his usual prac- 
tice, and while deliberately engaged in dressing 
himself, he was heard to mutter : 

“Tt was a crooked syharet, (spirit) it was an 
evil spharet, it would pite tat sthick and sphit it 
out agin, but oh! [ had noting to do with it.” 

This amusing soliloquy was the first intimation 
that his companion had that Jacob had noticed the 
circumstance above related. In the evening, 
While conversing on this subject, it was remark- 
ed, “that a man may easily betray himself by 
his motions and gestures, and give pain to others, 
when it would be wise for him to sit still and 
endeavor to overcome his mental conflicts ; that 
it 1s impossible to attain quietude and serenity 
of mind while indulging in bodily contortions ; 
that to sit, especially on occasions of Divine 
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worship in a careless and irreverent posture, in- 
dicated a vacant and thoughtless mind ; and that 
those habits were equally at variance with civility 
and religion.” 

He frequently visited the meetings of Friends 
both for-worship and discipline in Bucks, Mont- 
gomery, and Chester counties in his own State, 
and also some parts of the State of New Jersey. 

He labored assiduously for the promotion of 
salutary discipline in the church ; was a sincere 
lover of order and harmony, and often mourned 
over the declension in society frem primitive 
simplicity in dress, language, Xe. 

He was particularly qualified to administer 
reproof without giving offence. In a neighbor- 
ing Quarterly meeting, he observed that Friends 
confined their appointments to « few members. 
He said, “Friends, I have taken notice it is 
here as it is too much the case at home, and in 
other places,—many gifted Friends seem to have 
nothing to do, while others are overloaded with 
business. I have taken notice in this meeting 
that one Friend bas been named on every com- 
mittee, and this does not seem to be fair, for one 
man cannot do everything. When I wasa boy I 
heard a saying, that you must not fill the basket 


too full, or you will push the bottom out.” 


The following are memorandums of a concern 
which he expressed in a Monthly Meeting, viz. : 
“Tf Frieuds would get down to the root and 
foundation and spring of life within themselves, 
there would be a different state of things among 
us and our neighbors; we would be more care- 
ful to attend our meetings, and we should re- 
member that the Lord looks on the heart, and 
not so much on a fine coat on our backs, or a 
fine horse or carriage, or on the outward appedr- 
ance. Man looks on these and is liable to be 
proud, and in this state the Lord cannot be’wor- 
shipped, for he beholdeth the proud afar off; 
and they who gre in this state are always afar off 
from him, and he is not nigh in their hearts, es 
he would be if they were humble and low. I 
was brought wp in a Society that taught me in 
my catechism, when I was young, to renounce 
the Devil and all his works, and the pomps and 
vanities of the world; but asI grew up I found 
this catechism was but mere words, and was no 
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more to me than as sounding brass, and tinkling , 


cymbals, and my heart was no better.” 

‘“ Friends that are unfaithful to the teachings 
of the lip of truth, whose hearts and minds are 
in the world, and their thoughts running after 
fine dress, and fashionable appearances, who 
follow the world in its language, manners, and 
customs, are not a whit better than any other 
Society that is in the same spirit ; for it will be 
found, as the lip of truth has declared, that 
wheresoever the treasure is, there will the heart 
be also, and wheresoever the carcase (or body) 
is, there will the eagles be gathered together.” 

He frequently exhorted Friends to be faith- 
ful in visiting one another in love, and especial- 
ly to remember those who are beginning in the 
world, with young families around them. These 
had many difficuities and temptations to encoun- 
ter, and often required the attention and sympa- 
thy of their brethren. 

Jacob Ritter often conveyed his views of truth 
in the language of parable or simile; and these 
were not hackneyed or common place, but often 
quite original. The following may be given as 
specimens : 

In one of his public communications, his mind 
seemed much exercised in regard to a state of 
too great heedlessness and unwatchfulness in 
some present ; and to show the imminent danger 
of continuing in such a state, he introduced a 
circumstance he had witnessed of a spider and 
a grasshopper. He described the curious struc- 
ture of the spider’s web,spread abroad for entang- 
ling his prey, while the cunning spider was con- 
cealed from sight. 

A heedless grasshopper, idly jumping about 
as if to show himself, was inadvertently caught 
by one of his feet in this spider’s web. At first 
he struggled a little in order to free himself, but 
the more he tried to escape, the more he be- 
came entangled, and the wily spider would now 
and then run round him with a fresh cord. 
After various ineffectual efforts to escape from 
his captivity, the grasshopper became exhausted 
with fatigue, and the spider secured him firmly 
in his toils, so that he struggled no more. The 
spider then glutted his appetite on the contents 
of the grasshopper, leaving only the shell re- 
maining. There hung the skeleton of the silly, 
heedless, wandering grasshopper, a lesson of 
warning to others to be more vigilantly careful 
and watchful over their conduct. 

At a meeting for discipline in Philadelphia, 
where the case of a Friend was under considera- 
tion, who was in difficult and émbarrassed cir- 
cumstances, he said, “‘ When I was in the army 
1 noticed among the soldiers, that when a poor 
fellow got wounded, the other soldiers would 

yather round him, and bind up his wound, wiping 
off the blood, and tying it up with cloths; and if 
they could not find cloths enough, they would 
tear off part of their own clothes, to bind up the 


poor man’s sores.” He left the application to 
be made by those present. 

In the year 1829, he attended Baltimore Year- 
ly Meeting. Here he attracted considerable at- 
tention. His original ideas, his apt compari- 
sons, the relation of his sufferings and preserva- 
tions communicated in broken English, joined 
to his innocent and unassuming manners, im- 
parted much interest to his religious labors. 

During this visit, an eminent minister, a mem- 
ber of the Meeting for Sufferings in Baltimore, 
observed that he did not approve of Friends run- 
ning after popular preachers to hear eloquent 
orations, &c., but that he felt a strong inclina- 
tion to hear Jacub Ritter. On being asked his 
reason, he said, that Jacob attended their Meet- 
ing for Sufferings the other evening, and said, 
“When I was a boy, they set me to keep the 
sheep, and so they called me the sheep boy, and 
I took notice in the spring of the year, when 
there was a cold easterly storm, the ewes would 
stand over the lambs to keep off the storm, and I 
want this Meeting for Sufferings to stand over the 
lambs to keep the storm off.” This seasonable 
hint, the Friend remarked, was of such weight 
and value that he would not soon forget it. 

He afterwards attended New York Yearly 
Meeting. Of his services on this occasion, his 
companion gave an interesting account. Some 
time after this, a member of that meeting, in the 
course of a religious visit, called to see Jacob 
Ritter. He found him very unwell, and appa- 
rently under some depression of mind, but, en- 
couraged by the kind and cheerful conversation 
of the Friend, his drooping spirits revived. He 
shed tears, and inquired after a number of Friends 
in New York who had shown much kindness to 
him, and expressed his thankfulness that Friends 
should remember him, and that they should 
come to see a poor old man. He was reminded 
that it was such as he the Apustle alluded to 
when he said, “ Hath not God chosen the poor 
of this world rich in faith, and heirs of the King- 
dom which he hath promised to them that love 
him?” James ii. 5. 

His visiter asked him, if he remembered the 
good advice he had given to Friends, at the last 
sitting of the Yearly Meeting in New York. He 
answered, “ No, I don’t now remember ever doing 
much good.” ‘The Friend replied, It having 
been observed that we had a very good meeting, 
thou said, [ think, too, Friends, we have hada 
good meeting, and we should be thankful for it; 
for it is what we cannot command in our own 
will, or by our own wisdom. But we should all 
remember, that a good meeting, like every other 
good thing from the Father of mercies, brings 
forth good fruits; now let us all remember, 
Friends, and take some of the good home to our 
neighbors.” s 

Jacob brightened up, and inquired, “ but did 
youobey?” It was answered that many Friends 
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y bore it in mind, and it was believed that the hint 
had been useful; that after meeting the general 
‘ query among Friends was, what good thing they 
- should take home to their neighbors. 
\- It has been already remarked that he seldom 
2 travelled long journeysin the work of the ministry. 





and how spiritual peace was translucent through 
incessant toil and suffering, and contradiction of 
sinners against Himself. 

St. Matthew says of Him (xiv. 23): “ When 
He had had sent the multitudes away, He went 
up into a mountain apart to pray; and when the 


































d He once went to the State of Ohio, but his busi-| evening was come, He was there alone.” 

\- ness being of a temporal nature, he did not ask} St. Mark saysof Him (vi. 31): “ When there 
fora minute. On mentioning his prospect to] were many coming and going, and they had no 

l- the Monthly Meeting, he was encouraged toj leisure so much as to eat, He said unto his dis- 

2, attend the regular meetings for worship and dis-| ciples, come ye . . . apart into a desert place, 

n- cipline, as way opened in the course of his jour-} and rest awhile.” 

at ney, he being well known by many Friends in} St. Luke (xxi. 37): “ And in the daytime he 

a- that part of the country. was teaching in the temple ; and at night He 

is (To be continued.) went out and abode in the mount that is called 

: ——-___—. the Mount of Olives.” 
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THOUGHTS ON CHRISTIAN RETIREMENT.* St. John (vi. 15) : “ He departed into a moun- 





he ; : tain himself alone.” 
id The truth and importance of the connection} Now it is this being alone, this abiding for a 
en between Rest and Kdification are well worth} night on the mount, this resting awhile, this 
Id } considering. It is a great truth that the human] going apart to pray,—it is this that I would sug- 
1I % soul needs frequent Sabbaths. To work without] gest as a corrective to those influences which a 
he ceasing is the prerogative of Deity alone. It is} life of uninterrupted activity cannot fail to exert 
dle true that Christianity confirms the saying of| for evil on our spirits. And surely when we see 
ht the Greek Philosopher, that Action is the end| him whose holy soul was ever in essential com- 
of Thought, and that it represents the perform-| munion with God, separating himself frequently 
rly anceof Duty as the proper discipline of Human-| from the crowd to converse with his Father 
his f ity. Indeed, this is one of the distinctiveelements| yet more closely; when we see him who was 
me t of Evangelical Philosophy, viz., that human life! holiness itself, withdraw even from the works of 
the is not a theorem but a problem—a thing not to] Divine benevolence, to refresh himself at in- 
0b be speculated about merely, but to be done.|tervals with prayer, we cannot for one moment 
pa- Let this then be at once admitted, and borne! doubt that our spirits need similar retirement 
en- in mind throughout. Not for indolence, or se-} for the sustenance of their truest life. It is not 
jon clusion, or any form of asceticism, am I plead-| good, indeed, even for a man’s religious life, that 
He ing now, but oply and specially for this, that a/he should be habitually alone, but perhaps it 
nds spirit of contemplative devotion should ever be} would be worse for him if he were never alone. 
3 to mingled with a spirit of practical energy ; that) For in such case he could not surrender himself 
nds our active exertions should be thickly inter-|, Jiving sacrifice unto God. He would lose by 
uld f spersed with intervals of spiritual repose—yea,| continual contact and collision with what is ex- 
ded that our whole life should be penetrated and per-| ternal to himself, his own native character, that 
1 to b vaded by a spirit of tranquillity, and thought-| peculiar impress on his soul which God gave 
Door ' fulness, and prayer. And mercifully, as it seems| him to cherish, and not to assimilate merely to 
ing- to me, has it been ordered by our wise and kind| that of others; and thus he would lose that in- 
love Father in heaven that these separate callings are tegrity of nature which is of great price. Ming- 
not contrary the one to the other, but rather co- ling with others, without also cpeiiendl 
the ordinate. In His Scripture the exhortation to] eommuning with his own heart and being still, 
last work while it is day, is consistently conjoined}, man learns to think with others’ thou hts, 
He with the prescript, that in the morning and at} and to feel with others’ feelings; he oonabits 
oing eventide we should watch. It is commanded|the reflections of others’ sentiments as the 
ving equally that we should be diligent in business,| instinctive promptings of his own conscience 
ting, . and fervent in spirit—that we should pray with-| and thus he incapacitates himself for performing 
jad a out ceasing, and yet zealously maintain good that distinctive work which he was sent into the 
or it; works. And in that Great Example, in which| world to do. Doubtless the due alternation of 
own soa taught all the requirements of a Chris-| society and self-communion it may be difficult to 
d all fian’s life more emphatically than by precept, | determine by any general rule, and I do not 
other it 1s well to be reminded, how in Him there was! here attempt it; I only now am suggesting that 
4 & conspicuous union of calmness with energy,| an alternation ig the healthiest state for ordina- 
nber ————— istians ; i : 
0 our F * From the writings of the late Fredrich Myers, ee ae nas te tha the 


-A., author of “Lectures on Great Men,” taken — eee - develope and matuee 
t did from the “ English Annual Monitor, or Obituary of HS OWE CHURCHES ¢ aracter, or to retain its own 
he the Members of the Society of Friends in Great Bri-| Clearness and strength, but is weakened and worn 
‘iends tain and Ireland,” for the year 1858. away by its multiplicity and variety of interests 
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and attractions; not self-communion always ; 
for thus it soon becomes the mere slave of the 
few objects or ideas with which it is immediate- 
ly conversant, grows morbidly sensitive to its 
own processes of action and liabilities to in- 
jury, and loses it sympathy with the rest of 
that great family of its fellows who have God 
for their parent too. And this mingling of con- 
templation with action—of spiritual repose with 
unusual energy—has been the secret source of 
the superiority of many of those whose names 
shine brightest in Christian annals—the inner 
spring of that sanctity and zeal which seem in 
some men only to have increased in freshness 
and in fragrance as they labored the longer, but 
which, as other examples also teach us, must as- 
suredly have withered away in their work if they 
had not resorted to this cooling and strength- 
ening stream wherewith to invigorate themselves 
daily. 

In all Christian respects, at least, the calm 
are the only permanently strong. They who 
maintained a frequent communion with the In- 
finite and the Eternal—they alone will overcome 
the world. That peculiar gift of peace which 
Christ gave to his disciples as his parting gift, 
is not only one of their greatest treasures, as an es- 
sential blessing in itself, but is also a blessing 
conferring supernatural strength with which to 
work wonders among men. The man who feels 
himself through grace at any time prepared to 
meet his God—the man whose paramount aim in 
this world is to educate himself for another,— 
this is the man to influence his brethren exten- 
sively for good. And where, I would ask, can 
such thoughts of the true measure and signifi- 
cance of life be obtained as from those points 
above it or beside it which prayer and retire- 
ment may enable a man to gain? Who have 
taken such true and deep views of life as those 
who have been consciously on the point of 
quittingit? Read the records of the most thought- 
ful and the most spiritual on their death-beds, 
and compare their estimate of life with men’s 
ordinary reckoning of it, and then say what 
a change contemplation may produce in 
us. When men come to die they feel them- 
selves emphatically alone. However surround- 
ed by the most kind and intimate friends, the 
individuality of their own nature manifests itself 
irresistibly ; they indeed feel that, practically, 
the outward world is but a vain show, and that 
there are, at least for them, but as it were two 
beings in the universe,—their own soul, and the 
Author of it. And so it is in a lesser and pro- 
portionate degree in sicknesses and afflictions. 
One of their principal means of benefit lies in the 
seclusion of the soul from the world which they 
generally occasion—in that communion with the 
Unseen which they frequently compel. 

But why, I would ask, should this seclusion 
from the world, this communion with the Un- 
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seen, need to be so forced upon us? Why should 
it not be rather voluntary? why not desired and 
provided for? O infatuated creatures that we 
are, to need afflictions to make us draw near to 
God, and not to allow mercies to do so rather! 
O foolish and slow of heart to learn God’s pur- 
poses of love to us—to misinterpret so the uses 
of his blessings! What, will we not use these 
seasons of rest which God gives us, rather than 
compel him to send us seasons of suffering, for 
holding communion with him? Will we never 
turn to God willingly and joyfully? will we 
never give him the sacrifice of a free and happy 
spirit—of a mind not bowed down by sickness, 
or made weak by suffering—of a heart subdued 
by the multitude of his mercies—melted to grat- 
itude by the very sunshine of his blessings ? Will 
we always appear at his altar only as supplicants 
pursued by the avenger, and never as coming to 
present ourselves whole thank-offerings of grati- 
tude and love? 

But to return to the suggestion, that for the 
purposes of the spiritural life of the individual 
soul labor and prayer are interdependent. Every 
life of Christian efficiency must be one of fre- 
quent meditation. No one can be really spirit- 
ually wise who does not study the human heart 
as its source, and he can only approach near to 
that in the depths of his own experience. Ex- 
perience of the world, as it is called, is said to 
bring with wisdom, and in some cases with reason, 
inasmuch as it certainly does enable men to 
calculate correctly the common-places of life, to 
conjecture skilfully the ordinary chances of con- 
duct; but it does very little indeed to help 
us in understanding or in influencing the interior 
life of the earnest and of the unworldly. Here 
it is helpless, and worse. The eye that would 
see this must be enlightened from within—the 
hand that would stir more than the surface must 
be strevgthened from above. 

Our greatest business then in this world is not 
to do good, but to be good—not to be as useful 
to our brethren as we can, but so to become 
changed by God’s Spirit into his image that we 
may be fitted to live in closer communion with 
him forever. To love our neighbor as ourselves 
is only the second of the commandments—to love 
God above all, this is the first. And unless all 
our duties are thus performed with reference to 
God’s will, and from gratitude for his grace, then 
however outwardly useful our course of living 
may seem to be, for the highest purposes of life it 
is useless. Most thankful ought we to be, indeed, 
when God makes our earthly allotment of duty 
to be in its own nature favorable to our bringing 
forth much fruit to his glory and to the good of 
our fellow-men. Perhaps there can be no more 
glorious spectacle than that of a man who, thank- 
ful for having been redeemed, and feeling him- 
self being sanctified, is evidently also being per- 
mitted to be a co-operator with God in bringing 
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about some great purpose of his providence—|gious acts, and yet not bea Christian. Devout 
energetically and faithfully performing wide-| thoughtfulness being neglected, our humility 
spreading duties, with eye and heart ever up-| before God, and gratitude towards Christ is 
lifted towards Him who he believes has been the | lessened, and thus our fruits of obedience, though 
Author and will be the Finisher of his faith; | seeming fair, are turning inwardly into ashes; 


and thus, so passing through things temporal as 
to make them all helps to his gaining*the chings 
that are eternal. Such a spectacle, I say, of 
active and extensive usefulness combined with 
personal edification, is one of the highest and 
most attractive interest. But let it also be re- 
membered how great a truth it is, that 

“ They also serve who only stand and wait”— 
and that meekly to suffer God’s will is as sub- 
lime a duty as actively to doit. 

As individuals, then, let us cherish a spirit of 
contemplation—let us improve a time of rest. 
When the world is too much with us let us “Rest 
awhile.” When our very works of duty or labor 
of love render us unquiet or distracted, let us 
“Rest awhile.” When our studies, however 
intellectual, are engrossing or harassing us more 
than usual, let us“ Rest awhile.”  ‘“ Rest,” 
however, not for mere indolence and slumber, but 
for that renewal and refreshing of the mind 
which closer communion with God can alone 
impart. Remember that mere seclusion from the 
world will not of itself be necessarily improving 
tous. If meditation on the Unseen be not con- 
joined with separation from the visible, the very 
absence of the things we have been accustomed 
to, will only endear them to us the more. Clo- 
ser communion with God is that alone which 
can efface the deepening impressions of the 
world, or counteract its unceasing encroachments. 
If there be not this, then the very examina- 
tion of our own hearts will take but a form 
of selfishness, and our retirement will be 
but indolence, or worse. The heart which is 
empty of thoughts of God will be full of thoughts 
of that world which is enmity to God ; it will be 
but a mere market-place of carnal interests, or 
as an open space for every worldly way-farer to 
travel on or abide. 

Most unwisely, then, may it be said, will he 
count the cost who thirks that such seasons of 
rest as | am recommending, are superfluous or 
Wwaste—that time spent in prayer is time lost to 
duty. Rather, our very duties may become hin- 
drances to our improvement, if they be not done 
in this thoughtful spirit. If all our work, even 
that which has God’s service expressly for its 
aim, be not thus ennobled and spiritualized by 
contemplation, however useful it may be to 
others, it will be fruitless and even hurtful to 
ourselves. We know, on apostolic authority, 
that a man may give all his goods to feed the 
poor, and his body to be burned, and yet not 
have that peculiar spirit which is characteristi- 
cally Christian ; and so perhaps it may be that 
aman maylivea moral, and respectable, and useful 
life, actively engaged in a course of even reli- 


and self-satisfaction mingling with our benevo- 
lence, we dissolve the pearl which should have 
been our reward in the very cup of our seeming 
charity. -Constant activity, even in good works, 
has always a tendency to draw us away from 
watchfulness over our motives of action, and un- 
interrupted usefulness to make us think more 
highly of ourselves than we ought to think: and 
if these things be not counteracted by a self- 
communion, and communion with God propor- 
tionate to our activity, then though outwardly 
and to others we be still zealous and benevolent, 
yet in the eyes of Him who looks not at the 
outward. appearance only, we shall assuredly be 
seen to be also prouder and colder every day, 
and gradually less like Christ continually. Let 
us not then ever neglect or abridge that period 
of repose which the health of our souls requires 
to be devoted to communion with our hearts, 
and with Him who is greater than our hearts. 
Be sure that God can require of us no exertions 
for even the spiritual well-being of others which 
must of necessity impair our own; and that if 
our own souls are not duly edified, it will be 
received as no excuse hereafter that we were 
trying to do God more service the while ; seeing 
that reason alone might tell us that our efforts 
are not essential to God’s service, while Serip- 
ture everywhere represents the cultivation of 
personal holiness as the one thing needful for 
ourselves. 

May this conviction grow among us, that the 
Christian religion lies as much in discipline of the 
heart as in the conduct of the understanding, 
and may we take this as our abiding motto: 
“Tn quietness and confidence shall be your 
strength.” 


“Man’s wisdom is to seek 
His strength in God alone; 
And e’en an angel would be weak 
Who trusted in his own. 


“Retreat beneath his wings, 
And in his grace confide ; 

This more exalts the King of kings, 
Than all thy works beside.” 


+) 
AN EDUCATED MAN. 


An educated man ought to know three things : 
—First, where he is—that is to say, what sort of 
a world he has got into; how large it is; 
what kind of creatures live in it, and how; what it 
is made of, and what may be made of it. Secondly, 
where he is going—that is to say, what chances 
or reports there are of any other world besides 
this; what seems to be the nature of that other 
world. Thirdly, what he had best do under 
these circumstances—that is to say, what kind 
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of faculties he possesses ; what are the present 
state and wants mankind ; what is his place in 
society ; and what are the readiest means in his 
power of attaining happiness and diffusing it. 
The man who knows these things, and who 
has had his will so subdued in the learning 
of them, that he is ready to do what he knows 
he ought, is an educated man; and the man who 
knows them not, is uneducated, though he could 
talk all the tongues of Babel.— Ruskin. 





JEWEL IN A BLOUSE. 


Passing along Sixteenth street, some time 
ago, at the close of a Summer’s day, we noticed 
a man walking before us in the commonest 
clothes of a laborer. He must have been over 
fifty years of age, and weary, too, for he walked 
with a weary gait, slow, and tottering. A few feet 
before him, near the centre of the smooth pave- 
ment, in front of Mr. Hoe’s dwelling, there laid 
an ugly stone, not large, but just such an one as 
un unobservant, or old person, or little child, 
might stumble over. He took up the stone, 
carried it to the curb, laid it in the gutter, and 
passed along. “ There’s a grand heart in that 
poor little old man’s body, in spite of its humble 
covering,” said we to a lady with us. And it 
will be a lifelong regret to us that we did not 
overtake him and speak to him some word of 
cheer. That act was recognized in Heaven, for 
it was one of a pure benevolence, and it ought 
to have been recognized on earth ; for, next to a 
good deed done, is its open, manly, and sym- 
pathizing approbation. This poor old man, in 
the lovingness of a kindly nature, without the 
stimulus of a present object of sympathy, which 
may move apy one to help his brother, performed 
an act of only possible kindness, and that to- 
wards some unknown individual. It was a kind- 
ness to humanity in general. 

Perhaps this incident may have made a deeper 
impression on us, from its having carried us back 
to our childhood; for one of its earliest memories 
is that of seeing our mother getting out of the 
carriage to remove some stones out of the road, 
which interfered with a clear way, the driver, 
meanwhile, looking complacently on from his 
seat. This act was one of spontaneous kindness, 
to save some after-comer, she knew not who, an 
uncomfortable jolt, or the annoyance of a break- 
down. 

Within a few days, as if from inheritance, we 
found ourselves, before we were aware of it, 
removing a large stone from the centre of a nar- 
row flag-way in the outskirts of the city. It 
must have been in that spot for months, for a 
smooth semicircular path had been made about 
it by the multitudes of feet which passed it daily ; 
and yet, of all the crowds which thronged that 
way, for all that time, not a man, or woman, or 
child, had *‘ moved away the stone.” 


Reader ! what stones have you removed from 
the great pathway of life, with the wish, there- 
by, to remove hindrances to some after-coming 
brother? ‘* What thou doest, do quickly,” for 
‘< the time is short,” and the day of life to many 
“is far spent.”—Hall’s Journal of Health. 





ANECDOTES OF THE BLIND. 


Those who have closely observed the conduct 
of the blind must, we imagine, have been some- 
times startled with the precise knowledge they 
appear to possess of what is going on around 
them. It would seem as though some new 
sense had stepped in to supply the want of the 
faculty which they have lost, or have never 
possessed. We know that this is not the case, 
and that the ready powers of perception and 
appreciation which sometimes astonish us are the 
results of that finished education of the other 
senses, which is in a manner enforced upon those 
who live in perpetual darkness. We shall jot 
down a few instances which have come within 
our own observation and knowledge, and which, 
while interesting in themselves, will serve to 
illustrate the operation of what some writers, 
in alluding to this subject, have wrongly termed 
the sixth sense. 

A poor blind pensioner, who travels London 
daily to call on his patrons for their contribu- 
tions, and whose rounds are not much short of a 
hundred miles per week, on being asked how he 
finds his way about, tells us that, on starting 
from home he counts the turnings and crossings, 
however numerous they may be (perhaps over a 
five miles’ route), until he arrives at the street or 
row of buildings which he wants. He then 
“ sticks it,” or counts the houses, by their en- 
trances, with his stick, until he comes to the 
right dwelling. This, once certified, is never 
afterwards forgotten ; for, if he should chance to 
miscount, he would be made sensible of his 
error by the different shape of the bell-handle, 
the knocker, the railings, or some trifling pe- 
culiarity in the door-step, ete., which, though 
they might escape the observation of ordinary 
persons, are obvious enough to the blind. He 
knows his friends, as they approach him, by the 
sound of their footfall, and wil! not allow them 
to pass him without giving them the “good day.” 
He can always tell when he is passing a house 
or houses of two, three or four stories high, by 
the difference in the sound of his own step, or 
of the touch of his stick on the flags. He knows 
the trees by their odor. A grocer’s shop, a 
chemist’s shop, a leather-cutter’s, or a butcher’s, 
is as palpable to him as a milestone to a traveller 
or a lighthouse to the sailor. If he is ever put 
out of his reckoning, it is through meeting a 
friend and having a gossip until he forgets him- 
self; in this case he has either to go back or for- 
ward, “sticking it,” until he has recovered one 
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of his landmarks. This poor fellow has peram- 
bulated London alone fer twenty years, in all 
weathers, with no other guide than his stick, yet 
is never known to lose his way. If the reader 
will compare these facts with his own experi- 
ence in the dark, or with the cases of persons 
who lose themselves in a London fog, in neigh- 
borhoods with which they have long been well 
acquainted, he will see sufficient cause to marvel 
at the resources of the blind. 

A friend of the writer, attending church on 
the Sunday morning in a village where he had 
arrived the day before, encountered a blind man 


groping at the principal door, which, for some! 


cause, happened on that day to be closed. Our 
friend took him by the hand, and led him in at 
aside door. After the service he led him out; 
but the blind man was quite nonplussed, and 
did not know in what direction to go. “ Will 
you be so good as to put me where you found 
me first?” he said; and he was conducted back 
tothe front door. Having certified himself of 
his position by a touch, he at once set off for his 
home, which lay at three miles distance—our 
friend accompanying him part of the way. 
When they had walked something more than a 
mile along the road, the blind man stopped. 
“ Will you have the kindness,” he said, “ to put 
your hand behind that hurdle in the hedge, and 
lift out my walking-stick? I always leave it 
there when I gotochurch.” Now the man had 
been talking all the way from the village, and 
he could not have been counting his steps or 
his invisible landmarks, and there appeared 
to be nothing whatever in the level road 
which could have indicated to one stone blind 
the exact spot on which he stood. As our friend 
lifted out the stout cudgel, which certainly did 
not look at all like a church-going article, he 
asked him how he could tell so precisely where 
he was. ‘ There is a tree in the hedge,” said 
the blind man, “and that causes a lull in the 
air, because it stops the current; I slways know 
when I come to the tree.” 

Not many months back, a traveller was riding, 
on one of the bleak and stormy nights for which 
the past year will long be remembered, over a 
dreary district of hill, down, and dale, in central 
Yorkshire. He had a weary way to go, and his 
Whole route lay in the teeth of the wind and 
tempest, which threatened to sweep him from 
the road. As he struggled on, the night grew 
dark and the storm more furious. Not relishing 
the idea of being belated on that wild spot, he 
set spurs to his steed, and, trusting to the 
animal’s instinct and surefootedness, galloped 
through the darkness towards his destination. 
He had reason to repent of his precipitation, for 
the horse diverged from the track and became 
entangled in a clump of gorse and scrub, and he 
himself was thrown, but, fortunately, without 
any seriousinjury. He wasable to mount again, 





and to recover the path, and, proceeding more 
cautiously, arrived at the village inn, where he 
intended to put up, about midnight. Here, on 
dismounting, he discovered that he had lost his 
watch, which had been severed from the ribbon 
that served as a guard, and had most likely 
fallen to the ground among the gorse where he 
had been thrown. He grieved at the loss of a 
valuable time-piece, and bemoaned his mis- 
fortune with the landlord. 

There was a poor blind man sitting in the 
bar, who immediately rose and volunteered to 
go in search of the missing watch. The case 
appeared hopeless to the traveller, who could 
scarcely describe the spot where his misfortune 
had overtaken him, and who deemed the attempt 
to recover it on the part of a blind man as 
supremely ridiculous; and, indeed, he hinted as 
much. In spite of this discouragement, how- 
ever, the blind man seized his staff and set forth 
in the midst of the wind and pouring rain. He 
knew the district better than the traveller did. 
He traversed the six miles of stormy heath and 
mountain, and, heedless of the driving scud, 
commenced his search. Having arrived at the 
spot, he set his ear to the ground, and grouped 
through the gorse in all directions; the wind 
howled, and the long grass whistled all around 
him, but amidst those wild and melancholy 
sounds he was able at length to identify the still 
small ticking of the watch, which he recovered, 
placed in his bosom, and brought back in 
triumph. Here is an exploit rivalling almost the 
fairy feats of Fine-ear himself; it is one, how- 
ever, for the truth of which we can vouch, while 
it is one which it is most certain that none other 
than a blind man could have accomplished. 

It is probable that, in some blind persons, 
that faculty of the mind which phrenologists 
have supposed to be demonstrated by the organ 
of locality, must be exercised and perfected to 
an extraordinary degree. A blind workman, if 
he use a score or more of tools, always places 
his hand on the right one when it is wanted, 
and will tell in an instant, and even after a con- 
siderable lapse of time, whether his tool-box 
has been tampered with, or the arrangement of 
the implements altered. The perfection of this 
faculty is sometimes exhibited in blind chess- 
players, who generally attain tp remarkable pro- 
ficiency in the most complicated of all games. 
We have seen boys of tender age, and who were 
born blind, playing this dificult game in a 
masterly way, and generally checkmating their 
more mature antagonists. Their sole guide is 
their sense of touch ; and it is astonishing to note 
with what rapidity they ascertain all they want 
to know by this means. By merely laying the 
palm of the hand and the finger-tips on the 
pieces as they stand, they master in a moment 
the position of the contending forces, and, 
without being informed of the adversary’s 
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moves, make the necessary disposition to defeat 
them. 

Before the establishment of the Créche in 
Paris, many poor women used to get their living 
by taking charge, during the day, of the infants 
of those of the poorer classes who had to be at 
work in the streets, when they should have been 
at home nursing their helpless offspring. The 
most noted of these general mothers was a cer- 
tain blind and poverty-stricken dame, who went 
by the name of old Susanne, and who had her 
infant hostelry in the Rue Git le Cour, near the 
quay. It was remarkable that while all her 
rivals in the nursing trade were a nuisance in 
their neighborhoods, owing to the erying and 
squalling of their unfortunate little clients, 
Susanne was as much noted for the unbroken 
tranquillity of her dwelling, where a cry ora 
complaining voice was never heard. It followed 
as a consequence that all the most unmanageable 
and refractory little ones were made over to 
her; and as surely as they came into her hands, 
they ceased their squalling, and either laughed, 
gambolled, or slept away the hours of absence 
from their mothers. If you entered Susanne’s 
apartment, you found that all the noise that was 
made she made herself, as she sat crooning a 
scarcely audible lullaby amidst her babies. Her 
system of management was expressed in very 
few words :—*“ I sing to them softly,” she would 
_ say, “and I handle them softly.”—Leisure 
Hour. 
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PHILADELPHIA, TENTH MO. 12, 1861. 





Diep, at the residence of her husband, in Penn’s 
Manor, Falls Township, Bucks Co., Pennsylvania, on 
the evening of 28th of 9th month, 1861, Racuet, wife 
of Benjamin Headly, in the 76th year of her age. 

A faithful wife, affectionate mother, and kind friend. 


+ er 


WORDS IN THEIR FIRST MEANING. 


The time was when every word was a picture. 
He who used a word first—almost any word— 
had a clear and vivid presentation to his mind 
of some object, and used that object as a type, 
and analogy to certain ideas, and pictured 
images present to his mind. Dean Trench fur- 
nishes many instances. Look at a word or two. 
Dilapidated : dilapidated fortunes, a dilapidated 
character, a dilapidated house. Is there not a 
vivid picture here, when we identify the word 
with the Latin di/apidare—the falling apart of 
stones—and so survey stone after stone falling 
away, and leaving only a placeof ruin? So the 
word Cundid, white. How beautiful in this 
connection, as applied to the word Candidate— 
presenting the felt necessity that the candidate 


for any office should be white, and unsoiled in 
reputation! So the word Husband—the stay, 
and support, and binder together of the house- 
hold, as old Tusser has said in his “ Points of 
Husbandry :” 


“ The name of husband—what is it to say? 
Of Wife and of household the band and the stay.” 


And the word Wife is like it; it is only an- 
other form of the words “ weave” and “ woof ;” 
and in it we have not only a picture of what was 
supposed to be a principal characteristic of fe- 
male industry, but the moral idea, too, of our 
weaving, by her influence and affection, heart to 
heart, and the whole household into one. In 
the same way Pity grows into Piety.—The 
Eclectic. 

——_—-_— 
THE PRESENCE OF OZONE IN THE ATMOS- 
PRERE—A PROOF OF ITS SALUBRITY. 


Very slowly, and in a tottering, uncertain 
manner, do we become acquainted with the 
mysteries hidden in apparently the most simple 
snbstance. The discovery of oxygen was one of 
the first fruits of modern chemistry; and after 
its properties have been seemingly investigated 
scores of years ago in the most exhaustive man- 
ner, we are just beginning to find out how utter- 
ly ignorant we are as to its real nature. A sub- 
stance which is the very breath of life for all 
created beings on the earth, the consumption of 
which, to supply respiration and combustion, 
amounts to more than seven millions of tons 
weight per day,—forming three quarters of the 
animal kingdom, four-fifths of the vegetable 
kingdom, half the mineral kingdom, together 
with one-fifth of the atmosphere and eight- 
ninths of the water on the earth, constituting, in 
fact, nearly two thirds of our globe, and endow- 
ed with properties more strikingly remarkable 
than any other body in nature,—certainly offers 
some inducements for the earnest inquirer to 
explore its mysteries; and if we now feel so 
ignorant on the subject, it is not on account of 
the little that is already known, so much as the 
vast regions of unexplored wealth of which we 
have recently caught some faint glimpses. 

In connection with the most wonderful, as 
well as the most fascinating, branch of this in- 
quiry,—the mysterious power which oxygen, 
ordinarily quiescent, possesses of splitting up 
into two intensely energetic oppositely endowed 
halves—the name of Schénbein will always be 
remembered. The untiring manner in which 
he investigated the subject of ozone,—tracking 
it from the electrical smell through all its phases, 
patiently working on in spite of the ridicule with 
which it was, up to a very recent time, the 
custom to assail him as the philosopher with one 
idea, the man with an ozonic monowania, and 
ultimately forcing the subject, by its very im- 
portance, before the notice of physicists,—is a 
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worthy model for every young experimenter. 
Through him we have been led to ask whether 
the so-called chemical elements may not, after 
all, be mere allotropic conditions of a few bodies ? 
—whether the speculations of the alchemists 
upon the mutual convertibility of the metals into 
each other, may not prove ultimately correct, 
and, in the language of Faraday, to view their 
fundamental doctrine of transmutation as no 
longer opposed to known analogies, but only 
some stages beyond the present state of know- 
ledge. 

It has at last become the custom to record 
ozone observations at most of the meteorological 
observatories, and the scientific and general public 
are pretty well aware that these indications afford 


healthiness of any particular locality. The usual 
way of preparing the test papers for ozonimetrical 
purposes has been to soak fine paper in a mix- 
ture of starch and iodide of potassium dissolved 
in water. Upon drying, the paper was cut into 
slips, and the rapidity of its darkening, or the 
intensity which it acquired, in any given time, 
was compared with a uumbered scale and record- 
ed—the indications ranging from one to ten. 
Two errors are liable to creep in when the ozone 
papers are used in the ordinary way. They are 
usually suspended freely in the air, and exposed 
to light. Air is of course necessary, as the ozone 
is an ingredient of the atmosphere ; but light 
causes the papers to fade, and thus destroys the 
indications. The other objection is that the 
papers are liable to be darkened by other bodies 
in the atmosphere—nitric acid, for instance, 
which is known to be present in quantity after 
thunder. The former difficulty has been over- 
come by Mr. E. J. Lowe, who has contrived an 
ozone box, which is simple in construction, small 
in size, and cylindrical in form ; the chamber in 
which the test slips are hung being perfectly 
dark, whilst at the same time there is a constant 
current of air circulating through it, no matter 
from what quarter of the compass the wind is 
blowing. The air either pesses in at the lower 
portion of the box and travels round a circular | 
chamber twice, until it reaches the centre (where | 
the test slips are hung), and then out again at 

the upper portion of the box in the same circular 

manver, or in at the top and out again at the 

bottom of the box. 

The second difficulty is not so readily got over ; | 
but from some recent researches of Schénbein it 
Seems probable that the substance known as 
pyrogallic acid will answer the desired end. He 
has just found that when a strip of paper, | 
moistened with a solution of pyrogallic acid, is 
introduced into an atmosphere containing ozone, | 
it 1s rapidly darkened ; whilst, if no ozone be ! 
present, the paper retains its original whiteness. 
Schénbein therefore suggests that unsized paper, 
moistened with a solution of pyrogallic acid, | 
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would form a good test for the presence of this 
form of oxygen. This would seem to be a far 
better test than that in which starch and iodide 
of potassium are used. Nitric acid in the 
atmosphere would not be likely to have any action 
upon it; indeed, every photographer is in the 
daily habit of mixing pyrogallic and nitric acids 
together without any discoloration taking place. 
There is only one slight drawback, and that is, 
that long-continued action of strong ozone has a 
bleaching effect; this, however, would not be 
any disadvantage in practice, for a paper would 
never be exposed so long toatmospheric influences 
for this reversed effect to take place. 

We do not know a more valuable or instructive 
study than that of the ever-varying quantity of 
ozone in the air. A test for this body ought to 
be as common in a house as a barometer. Ozone 
is equivalent to health. In crowded cities or 
unhealthy neighborhoods it is scarcely ever to be 
detected ; whilst on the ocean, the seashore, or 


' elevated, open tracts of country, it is almost invari- 


ably present in quantity. The first outbreak of 
an epidemic is always heralded by a rapid de- 
crease of ozone in the atmosphere, whilst its re- 
appearance is almost as certain a sign of the 
cessation of the sickness. 


- nniiiiipaiiiai oi 
TRIAL OF AN ENGLISH STEAM PLOUGH. 


On the Ist inst. a steam 
plough, the invention of 
John Fowler, Jr., of Lon- 
don, was tried before a 
Committee of the Pennsyl- 
vania Agricultural Socie- 
ty. The trial was super- 
intended by R. W. Eddi- 
son, in whose charge the 
plough with its machinery 
had been sent from Eng- 
land to this country. The 
spot selected for the test- 
ing of the instrument was 
a large field a short dis- 
tance from the Lazaretto 
station, on the Phila- 
delphia and Baltimore Railroad. 

At one end of the field was a twelve-horse 
power engine, which caused a wheel to revolve 
horizontally. Connected with the wheel of the 
engine, and also with a similiar one attached to 
the “anchor,” which was about three hundred 
and fifty yards distant, was an endless chain 
made stroogly of wire. To this chain was fasten- 
ed the plough, which, by the power of the engine, 
was thus made to traverse the distance between 
it and the anchor and return. The plough, 
which was mounted on two wheels, had eight 
ten-inch flanges, four at one end, and four at the 
other. 

As the plough was propelled towards the 
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anchor, the four flanges in the rear furrowed the 
earth to the depth of six or eight inches, and a 
width of forty: the flanges iu the front being 
high in the air, owing to the weight of the 
driver being over the rear flanges, causing that 
portion of the plough to press the earth while 
the other was elevated. In returning to the 
engine the process was reversed. The front 
flanges became the rear, and thus thie necessity 
of turning the plough is obviated. 

The plough was guided by the driver, who, 
by means of winders attached to it, was also 
enabled to lengthen the chain or shorten it as 
occasion might require. The waving of a flag 
by the driver was a signal by which the plough 
could be immediately stopped or put in motion. 
There was also an arrangement for regulating 
the depth to which the soil was to be furrowed. 


rived here last evening from Helo. The dates 
received from Honolulu are to the 20th of 
August, but are unimportant. The cattle dis. 
ease was supposed to be subsiding. It is attri- 
buted chiefly to the animals drinking stagnant 
water. 





tem 

From the Cornhill Magazine, 
BLUE WATER. 

(Continued from page 459.) 


In the month of June, 1860, a second sound- 
ing expedition across the Atlantic was deter- 
mined on,and H.M.S. Bud/dog was comwissioned, 
as we have said, by Sir Leopold McClintock for 
this service. Dr. Wallich, of H.M.’s Indian 


and, although the weather was throughout in the 
te cieeadntiil 1 wag | highest degree unfavorable, the soundings were 

though the ground selected for the trial was cad en ‘elles tutsemiel Under D 

. carr vith ssion. 
of a loose texture, it was so covered with grass | Wallich’s s : ae a ogg — : — iis, 
and weeds as to somewhat retard the course of |" 2"¢ i: oe. ere poaeg modifi- 
the plough. Five minutes was the time occupied ees f . * ncger Reage cae _— "ae ee 
. ‘ : ‘ a few g ; eri ; 
by the plough in traversing the distance between | '"* th = ek rh. ange, rte ae en 
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theengine and theanchor. R. W. Eddison claimed | toget a — at ee ne ee as large 
that the implement will plough at the rate of! a “y oe en ee bl se cope _- 
one acre per hour, and that with twelve flanges | a an ca sory 0 “0 “ye ‘ul wiper eye MA Mee 
he can accomplish twice that amount of work, | Ul, Dut very Important results were obtaine 


Army, accompanied the expedition as naturalist ;, 





oan Po ve 
About eighteen or twenty acres could thus be with it on the return trip. ‘ 
: The actual depth of the deep sea is now gene- 


rally taken by an independent observation—a 
heavy sinker of iron, shaped so as to offer as 
little resistance as possible to water, being drop- 
ped vertically, carrying with it a moderately fine 
line. When the bottom is reached, and the 
depth determined, the sinker becoming detached 
is left behind, and the line hauled in. With 
the assistance of steam power, and care being 
taken to keep the ship vertically over the line, 
the operation is completed in water of ten thou- 
sand feet deep in about two hours. 

When it is required to obtain specimens of the 
bottom, a further contrivance is added, consisting 
of a pair of scoops or spoons, kept apart during 
descent by the weight of the sinker, until the 
bottom is reached, and then brought firmly to- 
gether by the action of a strong india-rubber 
band. ‘The scoops, enclosing some pounds of 


ploughed per day. 

He states that one acre per hour can be 
ploughed with an engine of eight horse power. 
Two men and three boys are required to manage 
the machine. One man attends the engine, 
another acts as plough driver, and the boys are 
employed in adjusting the chain and the 
anchor. 

The whole of the apparatus connected with 
the plough, cost in England eight hundred 
pounds sterling. These ploughs are being used 
to a considerable extent in England at the pre- 
sent time. 


CROPS IN NEW YORK. 


The dairy districts in New York are said to 
be, this year, remarkably productive. The yield 
of butter and cheese will be equal to that of any 
previous season. The product of the hop district, 
however, will not be as great as that of 1860 by 
one-third. Grass, potatoes and oats will be 
abundant. 


The Agricultural State Fair opened at Sacra- 
mento on the 16th ult., on a much grander scale 
than heretofore. Persons who have attended the 
fairs at the East, state that the exhibition of 
stock at Sacramento equals the exhibitions at 
the National Fair at Richmond three years, and 
Chicago two years since. 


Later news from the Sandwich Islands had 
been received by the brig Francisco, which ar- 








whatever soft, loose matter may be caught up by . 





*It is to be regretted that even in the expeditions 
whose express object has been to obtain information 
as to the depth and condition of the ocean-floor, and 
which have been provided with a naturalist to aid in 
determining these facts, there have been too many 
instances in which soundings have been taken with- 
out even an attempt to ascertain the nature of the 
bottom. There is no excuse for this neglect, inas- 
much as the additional time and trouble involved 
are much more than repaid by the value of the in- 
formation obtained ; for it is quite as much by these 
observations concerning the nature of the bottom 
and its inhabitants, as by a consideration of the 
mere depth, that an estimate can be formed of the 
fitness of any proposed line for receiving and pre- 
serving a telegraph cable. 
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them, are then lifted, the sinker being left at 
the bottom, as before. The temperature (which 
diminishes gradually to a minimum) is obtained 
by register'thermometers, carefully enclosed and 
preserved from injury. 

And now let us see what practical natural 
history results are due to this expedition, pre- 
mising that, at the date of commissioning the 
Bulldog, it was very generally believed that ani- 
mal life could not exist at the bottom of water 
more than five hundred fathoms deep; that 
across the whole Atlantic floor there was an uni- 
form covering of mud; that an ordinary tele- 
graph cable, once deposited, would remain per- 
manently out of the reach of injury; and that, 
from the absence of deep currents, there was no 
true bottom drift in the open ocean. 

During the voyage of the* Bulldog, when 
sounding between Iceland and Greenland, in 
water about twelve hundred and fifty fathoms 
deep, a curious and most unexpected event oc- 
curred ; and, thanks to the presence of Dr. Wal- 
lich, a thorough naturalist, who was never absent 
from his post, the accident was taken full advan- 
tage of. On this occasion the line came to the 
surface, bringing with it, amongst other things, 
a number of living creatures, whose presence en- 
tirely settled the whole question as to the depth 
to which life is necessarily limited in the ocean. 
To understand clearly how one fact entirely and 
forever set at rest this problem, or, at least, en- 
larged its conditions beyond all expectation, two 
or three things must be understood and remem- 
bered. First, it is not unusual, in sounding, 
that, after reaching bottom with the line and 
sinker, a quantity of line should be run out in 
excess of depth, the depth being determined in- 
dependently of the whole quantity of line. This 
extra quantity of line (about fifty fathoms) rested, 
of course, at the bottom of the sea for some min- 
utes, and probably became buried in the tena- 
cious mud which is the usual bottom of the At- 
lantic, owing to the enormous pressure of the 
Water, amounting, at twelve hundred and fifty 
fathoms, to more than a ton and 4 half on every 
square inch of surface.* While thus buried, 
the line would seem to have attracted the atten- 
tion of a colony of inquiring star-fishes resident 
on the spot, and altogether unaccustomed to an 
intrusion of the kind. Some of them—no doubt 
the younger and more curious members of the 
colony—not being very well able to distinguish 
the real natute of the foreign visitor in the gloom 
which must prevail below, did as such animals 


—_—_——— 





* As an instance of this pressure we may mention 
that, in one of the soundings taken by Captain Day- 
man in the Cyclops, ‘the tar was forced out of the 
rope in an extraordinary manner, several of the 
splices started, and the rope was much stretched ; ” 
the latter, no doubt, in consequence of the enormous 


Strain on the upper part of the line at the first effort 
to haul in the line. 
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will do—attached themselves to the strange*gub- 
stance with which they were brought in contact, 
and, when it began to move, allowed themselves 
to be lifted up towards the surface, adhering the 
more firmly as they were removed further and 
farther from their home. Dr. Wallich informs 
us that, “on reaching the surface, and for up- 
wards of a quarter of an hour afterwards, they 
continued to move about energetically ; and one 
very perfect specimen, which had fixed itself 
close to the extreme end of the line, and was 
still convulsively grasping it with its long spinous 
arms, was secured 7x situ on the rope, and con- 
signed to immortality in a bottle of spirits.” 

The habits of star-fishes are peculiar and well 
known. They move by creeping along mud or 
rock, and the particular group to which the spe- 
cimens obtained were found to belong, move 
only by spine-covered arms aitached to a stony 
framework, and are thus, by their mere weight, 
quite precluded from rising at will through the 
water. Independently of the fact that they were 
mixed up with the bottom mud, adhering to the 
lowest end of the sounding-line, their habits and 
construction are such as to indicate the place of 
their abode. ° 

But the mud with which these animals were 
found and the contents of their stomachs agreed 
so well together, as to render it absolutely cer- 
tain that no error could arise on this score, for it 
was clear that they had lived where they were 
found. No less than ninety-five per cent. of the 
mud consisted of shelly cases of very small ani- 
mals, precisely similar to those which had pre- 
viously been found to cover the Atlantic sea bot- 
tom in almost every place where the bottom had 
been reached, whether in the previous expedi- 
tions of the Arctic or the Cyclops, or in other 
soundings of the Bulkdog. The star fishes had 
clearly fed on these little animals, and thus be- 
longed to the same condition of existence. If it 
were necessary to bring further evidence to prove 
that the two groups of animals inhabited the 
deep water, and lived at the bottom, we might 
refer to the discovery made also by Dr. Wallich, 
of the presence of tubes made by worms out of 
the fine sand and broken fragments of shells 
amongst which they live, and the fact that other 
worm-like animals had pierced holes in similar 
small shells obtained at the same time from the 
same mud. 

The animals inhabiting the minute shells here 
alluded to, are very widely spread in all seas, 
and, as it now appears, at all depths. They be- 
long to some of the lowest and simplest forms of 
organized life, and, though complex, are so rather 
by an ivfinite repetition of similar parts than by 
any grouping together of organs having different 
uses. Thus, although what is called a shell*of 
these creatures seems to be built up of many dis- 
tinct chambers, and thus resembles the nautilus 
—-one of the most highly organized of the soft 
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and boneless animals—the so-called chambered 
shell, varying greatly in size, is merely a grouped 
habitation of tens, hundreds, or thousands of in- 
dividuals multiplied according to circumstances. 
This kind of life is more like that of a plant than 
an animal, and forms a curious transition from 
the vegetable to the animal kingdom. 

Nor must it be supposed that any local or ac- 
cidental drift of a submarine current can have 
brought the star-fishes from neighboring shallow 
waters, in which they usually live, to these great 
depths. Independently of the living and lively 
state in which they came to the surface, the 
mere fact of their distance from land or shoal 
water is sufficient to decide this question. The 
spot where they were found is five hundred miles 
from Cape Farewell, the southern extremity of 
Greenjand, and two hundred and fifty miles from 
thg nearest point of Iceland. The soundings 
show that there is deep water all around. 

We now, therefore, know something of the 
bottom of blue water, and of the objects that 
would there be presented could we descend in| 
diving-bells, enduring the increased pressure of | 








American shore, where is the corresponding step 
upwards. South of this great plateau is another 
step downwards, also amounting to several thou- 
sand feet ; and then again a third, leading down 
to the lowest depths, from which little has yet 
been obtained beyond the certitude of the vast 
profundity. 
Spread evenly over many thousands of square 
miles of the vast floor or terrace first described, 
is a stiff mud, made up of minute shells, which, 
we now know must include the débr’s of innum 
erable animals who have permanently resided / 
there, including among them representatives’of 
various natural tribes. There are star-fishes, 
some of which have been seen alive by human 
eyes, and small microscopic animals hardly to be 
distinguished from those inhabiting water of 
moderate depth, and there are also industrious 
worms casing themselves in cast-off habitations, 
as they do nearer the air; there are, in all pro. 
bability, small crustaceans ; and, lastly, but of 
greater real interest to us than all these, there 
are little representatives of the ship-worms, bor- 
ing holes not as large as that which would be 
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some thousands of feet of water over our heads, | made by the finest needle, but by such holes 
as well as we can adapt ourselves to the dimin- | giving admission to external influences which 
ished pressure of the air when we ascend in a! would be in the highest degree injurious when 





balloon or climb lofty mountains. Let us brief.- | 
ly survey these newly discovered fields due to | 
recent research. 

The North Atlantic Ocean covers and conceals | 
a vast depression of the earth’s surface—an area | 
of several millions of square miles. The lower | 
portions of this space are at least six miles below | 
the general level of the ocean, while the general | 
depth varies between ten and twenty thousand | 
feet. Ou the whole, the depth seems to increase 
by steplike and sudden depression, conducting 
to broad terraces, on one of which terraces, 
between ten and fifteen thousand feet below the 
water level, repose some fifteen hundred miles of 
disabled telegraph cable, which for a short time 
formed a connecting link between England and 
America. 

This great depression does not seem to par- 
take of the nature of an inverted mountain chain, 
or to correspond strictly with any condition of 
that part of the earth’s surface exposed to air. 

It is, rather, a gigantic repetition of the con- 
verse of what is called by geographers table-land, 
in which, as in Spain, the land rises suddenly 
from near the coast by abrupt and lofty eleva- 
tions, each representing a wall when looked at 
from without, and each in succession conducted 
only to a level plain or plateau, which ranges 
for hundreds of miles, and then terminates at 
the foot of another similar wall or step. In the 
Atlantic the steps are downwards instead of up- 
wads. Two hundred miles to the west, beyond 
the last European land, is the first of such steps, 
and it drops nearly seven thousand feet in a few 
miles. This step extends across nearly to the 


the interior reached was a metallic wire, and the 
substance bored through a coating of gutta-per- 
cha, intended to preserve the wire from such con- 
tact as would destroy electrical insulation. In 
this creature, which no one has yet seen, and 
whose work is only recognized on careful micro- 
scopic examination, but whose effect might be 
felt at a distance of thousands of miles from the 
seat of injury, is an enemy more dangerous, and 
causing a difficulty more serious, than any that 
has yet presented itself, as tending to interfere 
with the permanent preservation of a submarine 
telegraph cable laid across the bottom of the At- g 
lantic. The small boring worm reaches toall » 
known depths, and although at present it may 
not have eaten into gutta-percha, who@an say 
how soon the taste may arise which would so 
seriously interfere with our human contrivances 
for instantaneous communication ? 


(To be concluded.) 


———___-+—~om- 


As flowers never put on their best clothes for 
Sunday, but wear their spotless raiment and ex- 
hale their odor every day, so let your life, free 
from stain, ever give forth the fragrance of the 
love of God. 


huge tide come in, we retreat, thinking we will 
be overwhelmed ; soon, however, they flow back. 
So with the waves of trouble in the world, 


they threaten us, but a firm resistance makes | 


them break at our feet. 
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CROWN AND CROSS. 


It seemed a crown of cruel thorn, 
It seemed’a cross of bitter scorn, 
I bent my suffering brow to wear, 
I raised my. feeble arms to bear. 


I might have cast away the crown, 

But hands I loved had crushed it down, 
And pressed its stinging points of pain, 
Through quivering nerve, and bursting vein. 


I might have shunned the cross to bear, 
But one—the Master—placed it there ; 
And, failing the appointed task, 

No other service I might ask. 


As on my weary way I passed, 
Ready to faint and fall at last, 

The burden under which I bent 
Became the staff on which I leant ; 


And blossoms for the thorns had place, 
Upon my head a crowning grace, 
That brought me through the burning hours, 
The cool and healing touch of flowers. 
* * * * * 
My crown was love, maintained through loss, 
And truth upheld through scorn my cross. 
Isa Crale. 
—Englishwoman’s Journal. 
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MAXIMS. 


Despise not little sins; for mountain-high may stand 
The piléd heap made up of smallest grains of sand. 


Despise not little sins ; the gallant ship may sink, 

Though only drop by drop the watery tide it drink. 

God many a spiritual house has reared, but never 
one 

Where lowliness was not laid first, the corner-stone. 


Rear highly as thou wilt thy branches in the air, 

But that thy roots shall strike as deep in earth, have 
care, 

Sin, not till ’tis forsaken, will duly sinful seem, 

A man must first awaken, ere he can tell his dream. 


When thou art fain to trace a map of thine own heart, 

As undiscover’d land set down the largest part. 

When thou hast thanked thy God for every blessing 
sent 

What time will then remain for murmurs or lament ? 


Envy detects the spots in the clear orb of light, 

And love, the little stars in the gloomiest, saddest 
night. 

Before the eyes of men let duly shine thy light, 

But ever let thy life’s best part be out of sight. 

Wouldst thou go forth to bless, be sure of thine own 
ground, 


Fix well thy centre first; then draw thy circles 
round. 


If humble, next of thy humility beware, 
And lest thou shouldst grow proud of such a grace, 

have care, 
When God afflicts thee, think he hews a rugged stone, 
Which must be shaped, or else aside as useless thrown. 
Evil, like a rolling stone upon a mountain top, 
A child may first set off, a giant cannot stop. 

Trench. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
REVIEW OF THE WEATHER, &C. 
NINTH MONTH. 
1860. 1861. 
Rain during some portion o 
the 24 hours,........ daiaaaseaad 9 days. 4 days. 
Rain all or nearly all day,.....) 1 }.% 
Cloudy without storms,.......... 4 § 6 
Clear in the ordinary accepta- 
tion of the term,.......00 secs 16 iy « 
30 “ 30 “ 
TEMPERATURES, RAIN, DEATHS, 
&C. 1860. 1861. 





Mean temperature of the 


month at Penna. Hospital,..| 65.58 deg. |68.33 deg. 


Highest do. do. do. do|88 ‘“ (82.00 “ 
Lowest do. do. do. doj45. “ | 8.00 “ 
| Rai during the month,........ 2.85 inch. | 4.40 ingh, 
Deatus during the month, 

counting five current weeks 

for each year,......ccccceceeees 1004 1248 


Average of the mean temperatures of the 
9th month, for the past seventy-two 





FOATS crcersee coccccees cocceccersccccccccces as: cee \65.93 deg. 
Highest do. during same period, 1793,| 
WOO6 eicccsecsscccacsccesccsccccssccence eecee cocees |70. a 


Lowest do. ‘do. 


do. 1840,|60.  « 


No frost has occurred during the month, and it will 
be seen that the temperature has exceeded the average 
for the past 72 years by about two degrees and a half, 
and within a degree and two-thirds of the highest on 
record during that entire period. The whole month 
has been characterized by unusually pleasant weather 
although we had one or two very severe storms. 

Philada., Tenth mo. 1, 1861. J. M. E. 





~~ = 


PHILADELPHIA WATER-WHEELS. 


The three new Jonval water-wheels for the 
Philadelphia water-works, which are being con- 
structed by Emile Geyelin, are stated to be 
considerably advanced toward completion. When 
erected, they will be among the largest ever built. 
Their principal dimensions are as follows :—The 
moving wheels are each 9 feet in diameter, hav- 
ing 5U buckets; the radical length of buckets 
16 inches, depth of rim 12 inches. Lach sta- 
tionary or guide wheel contains 17 guides, depth 
of rim 19 inches. The cylinder surrounding 
each wheel is 9 feet 6 inches in diameter af the 
increased portion below the moving wheel, and 
it is 7 feet 2 inches long. The moving wheels 
are placed in their cylinders at a height of about 
3 feet above the surface of the water in the tail 
race at low tide. The circular cast-iron gates 
sliding on the lower part of each cylinder are 
10 feet 3 inches in diameter, and 30 inches 
high ; they rest on base rings of cast-iron, plaged 
at the bottom of the tail race when the flow 
of water through the wheel is stopped. Above 
each cylinder is placed, in lieu of the forebay, a 
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large cast-iron reservoir, 12 feet in diameter, limited, as the clothing of the men consists of a 
with an opening at one side of elliptical form. narrow strip around the loins, while the women 
Each chamber or reservoir has a cast-iron cover, have literally “nothing to wear.” The cloth 
strengthened by ribs, and is thus made to carry worn by the men is made from the inner bark of 
the upper bearing of the Turbine shaft and the trees. The women go naked, not from poverty, 
first bearing of the counter shaft. but from choice. As M. du Chaillu walked 
The water is brought from the dam to each along, a woman gravely asked him why he did 
reservoir by a wrought-iron flume of the same not take off his clothes, telling him that she was 
section as the opening at the side ofthe reservoir. sure that they must be a great hindrance to him, 
The transverse diameter is 12 feet 10 inches,and and that if he would take them off, he would 
the conjugate 7 feet 2 inches. The gearing for walk more easily. 
conveying the motion and power produced by| The eastern part of tropical Africa has been 
the wheels to the pumps is also of a massive | explored by John Petherick, F.R.G.S., who has 
character, the counter shafts being 12 inches in | travelled in that country for sixteen years. He 
diameter, and the crank shafts 16 inches in found a tribe very similar to the Fans described 
diameter at their ends, and 18 inches in diame-| M. du Chaillu. These were the Neam Nama, a 
ter at their middle. The fall at Fairmount) warlike and formidable race of cannibals. They 
varies, with the different states of the tide in| cultivate in gardens—cotton, vegetables, melons, 
the river, from 6 to 14 feet. Each Turbine is, gourds and pepper, and in large fields maize and 
however, rated at 100-horse power, with a fall; beans. The work is performed by slaves, one 
of 8 feet. A portion of the above-described | person sometimes owning hundreds of them. If 
machinery is in its place at Fairmount, and the’ a slave runs away and is caught, he is invariably 
remaining portions are nearly completed. Each| killed and eaten; and slaves are frequently pur- 
wheel is to drive two pumps.— Scientific; chased expressly for food. The state of the 
American. mechanic arts among the Neam Nams is about 
;the same as among the Fans. They use the 
same sort of bellows in smelting iron. It is 
made of two cylinders formed from hollow trees, 
The recent explorations of tropical Africa by | and covered with loose skin. Their hammer, 
M. du Chaillu on the west, and Mr. Petherick | like that of the Fans, is an iron cone held like 
on the east, have given us much interesting in-|a pestle by the little end. 
formation in regard to that singular region.) The Neam Nam women are in advance of 
About 150 miles from the coast, M. du Chaillu! their sisters among the Fans, in the article of 
found a tribe of naked brown-colored negroes, clothing. They wear garments of green leaves 
who had never seen a white man before. At first | fastened to a girdle around the waist, and falling 
they believed him to be a spirit, and were filled | 9}] around the body down to the knees. As 
by superstitious dread with his appearance. This| they are scrupulously neat in their persons, and 
tribe is known as the Fans; the men are tall,| a, ‘the leaves soon wilt, they change their 
finely formed and warlike, and are the terror of clothing very frequently. The Neam Nam wo- 


the surrounding tribes, but the women are ez-| men probably have more new dresses, in the 
ceedingly ugly. The Fans are cannibals, pur-| course of a year, than any other women in the 
chasing the bodies of the negro tribes around | world. 

them on = a the a 7 their| ‘The marriage relations of these tribes are very 
own dead in return. e price of a human 


. curious. The men purchase as many wives as 
body among them is generally a small tusk of an they can afford, paying the parents of the brides 
elephant. M. du Chaillu saw a woman carrying 


E ; : sometimes as much as a hundred head of cattle. 
a piece of the thigh of a human body just as we| Among the Hassanyey tribe the girl is sold to 
should carry a piece of beef from market. the highest bidder, (as in some of our own fash- 

The Fans are as superior in intelligence to the | jonable circles) but the marriage holds good only 
tribes around them as they are in military| 4 certain number of days in the week, the re- 
prowess. They understand the art of smelting| mainder of the time the wife being free from 
and working iron, and manufacture their own| aj] matrimonial obligations. M. du Chaillu wit- 
knives, spear-heads, axes, Xc., which are re-| nessed one of these sales of a girl, and describes 


——_o-s0r-——_—— 


THE MECHANIC ARTS IN CENTRAL AFRICA. 








markable for their excellent temper, and are 
often beautifully ornamented with artistic de- 
signs. They also make jugs of a kind of reed 
tightly woven, and afterward coated with a kind 
of gum. They make pans and pipes of clay, and 
quite a complicated musical instrument of reeds 
and gourds. The cloth manufactured by this 
tribe is not extensive in quantity or variety, but 
it is sufficient for the demand, which is very 


a long series of chaffering in regard to the pro- 
portion of time during which the woman should 
be bound by the marriage contract.— Scientific 
American, 


GGG eee 
To be like Christ, is to be a Christian. And 


regeneration is the only way to the kingdom of 
God, which we pray for.— Lenn. 
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The London Times city article of the 25th ult. say, that 
great excitement prevails in the foreign market, in 
consequence of the distinct repetition of the an- 
nouncement that France and Spain will forthwith in- 
tervene in Mexican affairs. 


The steamer Great Eastern has arrived at Liver- 
pool. The gale which she encountered and disabled 
her was of a fearful character. Over twenty-five of 
her passengers sustained fractures by concussions, 
occasioned by the tremendous rolling of the ship. 
The accident is mainly attributable to the breaking 
of the rudder. 


An important decision of Marshal O’Donnell, direc- 
ted to the Captain-General of Porto Rico, has been 
published, which declares that when a slave touches 
the soil of Spain he must be emancipated, even with- 
out consent of his former master. 


A letter in the Times says that East India cotton is 
regarded with increasing favor. It is said that some 
spinners have discovered that whole Surat cotton 
makes beautiful cloth. It also takes dye much bet- 
ter than American. 


The total amount of Peter’s pence paid into the 
Papal Treasury, to the present time, is stated to ex- 
ceed two and a half million pounds sterling. 


A large business is being done in Liverpool in cot- 
ton for export to America. The steamer Edinburgh 
has a large quantity, and the three steamers follow- 
ing her will take a considerable number of bales. 


Victor EmmManvet opened the great Italian Exhib- 
ition at Florence, on the 15th. He was most en- 
thusiastically received. 


A lump of copper ore, weighing eight cwt., will be 


sent from South Australia to the Great Exhibition of | 


of 1862. In the lump are grey, black, and green 
ores, green and blue carbonates cry stallized and un- 
crystallized, and a small piece of red oxide mixed with 
iron ore and pipe-clay. 


France.—The Kings of Denmark and Holland are 
to visit the Emperor ‘Napoleon, at Compeigne, on the 


6th of this month at the same time with the King of 
Prussia. 


The vintage near Lyons is excellent. 


The Pasha of Egypt is establishing a magnificent 
palace, built of French cast- iron, for a museum of 
antiquities, to be filled with relics of antiquity found 
in Egypt, in the execution of which 2500 men are now 


employed, under the direction of Mariette, the French 
archeologist. 


Within a radius of six miles from Charing Cross, 
London, there are 2637 miles of streets. Since 1849 
the number of houses has increased by upwards of 
60,000, and the length of streets by nearly 900 miles. 


: Butchers’ meat has reached an extravagant price in 
Paris. A leg of mutton, such as could have been 
bought this time last year at fifteen sous the pound, 
Was sold at the great halle at nineteen sous. 


Greece. The person who attempted to assassinate 
the Queen of Greece, was a young student, named 


Darions. The weapon used was arevolver. He had 
no accomplice. 


JaPan.—An attempt was made at Kanagwa on the 
5th of 6mo. last, by assassins, to murder the inmates 
of the British Legation. Two were wounded, but all 
the rest escaped. All was quiet at the latest dates. 
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NN «6S 2 8=60C~C~*~*~=~S se le i ee ee TeLecraPHs.—The number of submarine 
cables that have been laid in shallow water is thirty- 
one, their total length being upwards of three thou- 
sand miles ; the deep sea lines, fourteen in number, 
have a total length of eight thousand two hundred 
and ninety. Out of eleven thousand three hundred 
miles laid, only a little over three thousand miles are 
in w orking order. 


In London, on the 28th ult., telegraphic communi- 
cation was commenced with the station at Tagenrog, 
on the sea of Azoff. This telegraph line is twenty- 
five hundred miles long, and the experiment was 
quite successful, the clerks at each end conversing 
with each other upon the state of the weather. This 
is the longest telegraph line in the world. 


M. Le Verrier has lately written a letter to Mar- 
shal Vaillant on the present theories of the solar sys- 
tem. He concludes that there are three rings of mat- 
ter revolving rotind the Sun; one between the Sun 
and Mercury ; the second near the Earth, including 
meteoric stones and shooting stars; and the third 
between Mars and Jupiter consisting of small planets. 
The ring of asteroids between the Sun and Mercury 
has a total mass about equal to that of Mercury. The 
ring which supplies our aerolites and shooting stars 
has a total mass of not more thana tenth part that of 
the Earth. The total mass of the small planets be- 
tween Mars and Jupiter is greater than one-third that 
of the Earth. 


DOMESTIC. 


An engagement took place at Cheat Mountain, Va. 
on the 3d inst., which resulted in the success of the 
Federal arms. 

The Federal forces are now occupying Munson’s 
Hill, near Washington, the southern army having 
retired from that place. 

From last accounts from Missouri the southern 
forces appear to be retiring before the advance of 
Fremont. An engagement is daily looked for. 


A Knitting Macuine.—An improved knitting ma- 
chine has been invented. It contains from ninety to 
one hundred and twenty-five needles, which are not 
liable to break, and takes from twelve thousand to 
fifteen thousand stitches a minute. It makes stock- 
ings. shirts, coats, and all kinds of garments that are 
ordinarily knit. 


First Locomotive in Mixnesota.—The St. Panl 
Pioneer announces the arrival of the first locomotive 
in Minnesota. By the first of the year, this engine 
will probably be running to St. Anthony. 


Tue first railroad in Oregon has just been built on 
what is called “the transit across the cascades.” 
The road is of substantial construction, is three and 
three-quarters of a mile long, and most of it is on 
tressel-work of a dizzy height. 


Screntiric Come.timent.—At a meeting of the 
Academy of Sciences of the French Imperial Institute, 
last month, Professor Alexander Dallas Bache, Super- 
intendent of the American Coast Survey, wa. elected 
a Foreign Corresponding Member of the Academy. 


DestRUCTION OF THE LocK HAVEN AND WILLIAMSPORT 
Booms.—On the 28th ult. the Susquehanna river began 
gradnally to rise, and by the next morning had risen 
to twelve feet above low water mark. News reached 
here by telegraph that the booms at Lock Haven and 
Williamsport had been swept away, and by 10 o’clock 
the surface of the river was covered with floating 
timber, and until nightfall the rush of saw logs down 
the swollen torrent continued unabated, and attracted 
thousands of our citizens to view the magnificent 
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sight. The loss to the boom companies must be very 
great, and no doubt reached one million anda half 
of dollars. This is the second time within a short 
period that these companies bave met with such a 
heavy loss.—Harrisburg Patriot and Union. 


Tue Satt Trape.—Our domestic supply of ealt is 
is not only larger than is generally supposed, but the 
sources of that snpply are confined to one section of 
our country. Next to New York, Virginia makes the 
greatest quantity of salt of any ‘State in the Union. 
The amount produced in the first named State is over 
five millions and a half of bushels per annum, and 
that made in_the latter over three millions and a 
half. 





PHILADELPHIA MARKETS. 


Firour axp Mea..—There is a firm feeling in the 
Flour market, and there is very little superfine to be 
had under $5 50 per barrel. There is a fair export 
demand, but generally at figures below the views of 
holders, and the sales mostly confined to the wants 
of the home trade from this figure up to $5 75 for 
common and extra brands; $6 a 6 50 for extra family, 
and $6 75a 750 for fancy lots. There is nothing 
doing in Rye Flour or Corn Meal. The former is 
steady #t $3 25 a 3 50, and the latter at $2 814 per 
barrel. 

Grain.—The market is very poorly supplied with 
Wheat, and it is in demand at Saturday’s quotations. 
Sales of 1200 bushels Pennsylvania Red at $1 30 per 
bushel; 3000 bushels Kentucky White at $1 40, and 
1000 bushels do. on private terms. Rye is in steady 
demand at 65 cents for new and old Pennsylvania. 
Corn is scarce and wanted at an advance of 2 cents 
per bushel. Sales at 2500 bushels yellow at 60 cents. 
Vats continue active at the last advance, and further 
sales of 10,000 bushels prime new Delaware were 
made at 35 cents afloat,and 1000 bushels fair quality 
at 34 cents. No sales of Barley or Malt. 

SreEeps.—Clover is scarce, at about $5 00 per 64 
lbs. Timothy is in fair request at $1 87 a 2 00 per 
bushel. Flaxseed is worth $1 40 a1 45. 





RIENDS’ ALMANACS, by Joseph Foulke, for 1862, 
may be obtained at the store of Elizabeth Fuller, 
No. 157 North Gay Street, Baltimore. 
10 mo. 12—it 





r|;REES AND PLANTS.—The proprietors would re- 
spectfully invite the attention of purchases to 
their large and healthy stock of the above, both in 
the Fruit and Ornamental Departments. All the most 
approved varieties in cultivation are grown. Those 
wishing to purchase largely will find our prices low. 
Wholesale and Retail Catalogues furnished on ap- 
plication to HOOPES & BRO. 
Cherry Hill Nurseries, West Chester, Pa. 
9 mo. 28th—4t. 


W: TM. ‘STILL, dealer in STOVES, R ‘RANGES, Lehigh 
/* and Schuylkill COAL, &c. &c., No. 107 North 
Fifth street. 


A general assortment of Cooking, Parlor and | 


Chamber Stoves, Ranges, Heaters, &c., constantly 
on hand. Repairing carefully attended to. 
REFERENCES—J. M. McKim, Samuel Rhoads, Dill- 
wyn Parrish, Prof. C. D. Cleveland, Dr. Caspar 
Wistar, James Mott, Thomas Williamson, We. Wi. 
Furness. 
9th mo. 14th, 1861—6 mos 


7" LET—A Three-Story Dwelling House, No. 422 
N. Fourth street above Callowhill, with Range, 
Dumb Waiter, &c. 


Apply at the Publication Office 
of this paper. 





U NDERTAKING.—WILLIAM HEACOCK, General 
Furnishing Undertaker, No. 18 North Ninth St, 
West Side, above Market, Philadelphia. 

REFE rexces—Dillwyn. Parrish, Samuel Parry, 
Joseph C. Turnpenny, Thomas B. Longstreth, George 
Peterson. 


6 mo. 29th, 1861—6 m. 








gw ACADEMY, Kennet Square, Custer Co, 
Pa.—The Seventh School Term of the above In. 
stitution will open for the reception of pupils of both 
sexes on Second day, the 30th of Ninth month next. 
The first session will embrace a period of twenty-five 
weeks, and, after two weeks’ vacation, the second 
session will commence and continue fifteen weeks, 

For terms and other particulars, see catalogues, 
which will be sent to every person requesting the 
same. 

Apply to WM. CHANDLER, Principal and Pro- 
prietor, or 

WM. A. CHANDLER, Principal Instructor. 
8th mo. 10, 1861—3m. 


\EORGE A. NEWBOLD, having obtained a good | 

location near Norristown, expects to open a 

select school for Young Men and Boys, the 15th ot 
next Ninth mo. 

The number will be limited to 25. For circulars 
direct to him, Norristown P. O. Montgomery ne f 
Pennsy lvania. 

N. B.—A few Summer Boarders can be accommo: | 
dated. Any wishing a pleasant retreat for the sum- 
mer, please address as above. 

6th mo. 8. 











YBERRY BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.— 7 
| Byberry Boarding School for Girls, taught by 
Jane, “Annie and Mary S. Hillborn, will’ reopen the | 
ist of Tenth month, 1861, and continue forty weeks 7 
without intermission, including two terms of twenty © 
weeks each. The course of instruction embraces all 
the branches of a liberal English education. Terms, 
$60 per session of twenty weeks, one-half session 
payable in advance, the other at the end of the term. 
For Circulars containing particulars, address 4 

JANE HILLBORN, 4 


8th mo. 10, 1861.—2m Byberry P. 0., Pa. 








\HESTERFIELD BOARDING SCHOOL for young 
C Men and Boys.—The winter term of this Institu- 
tion, will commence on the 4th of 11th mo., and con 
tinue twenty weeks. bis 

Terms $70, one-half payable in advance, the 
other in the middle of the session. No extra charge. 

For further particulars address, 
HENRY W. RIDGWAY, 
Crosswicks, Burlington Co., N. 4 
9th mo. 7th—3 mos. 


RIENDS’ HAT. STORE. Silk, Beaver and Otte! 
Hats, French and American Felts. Men’s ant 
Boy’s Caps, Children’s Hats and Caps. 
STRAW GOODS in great variety. 
order at short notice. 
CHAS. LAING & CO., 
N. E. cor. Sixth and Chestnut Sts., 
Amos J. MICHENER. Philada. 
4th mo. 6th, ly. 
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